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GROUND WATER RESOURCES AND THEIR 
CONSERVATION 


THE WATER SITUATION 

IN THE UNITED STATES 

Seldom a week goes by that some 
one, either a would-be authority, 
a public official, or scare-head pub- 
lisher, raises the cry that the 
country is faced with a water 
shortage. Nothing could be farther 
from the actual facts. For this 
reason a review of the water situa- 
tion as we know it today should 
be of interest to those whose liveli- 
hood depends on water. 

Recently a report of the water 
situation by states was made by 
the U. S. Geological Survey for the 
Water Resources Policy Commis- 
sion, which had been appointed by 
President Truman to work out a 
water policy for this country. Both 
of these reports are available to 
those interested. We will draw 
upon them for the facts as we out- 
line them for our readers. 

First, we must start at the be- 
ginning by considering briefly the 
hydrologic cycle which embraces all 
water in existence in any form, 
either in the air, on the ground or 
below ground. This vast quantity 
of water is a living thing, constant- 
ly changing form and moving from 
place to place with the seasons and 
the years. It has been stated that 
the total quantity of water in ex- 
istence today is substantially the 
same as that in existence when the 
Earth was created, as there is no 
way in which water as such can be 
destroyed. Be this as it may, the 
water we are concerned with is 
that which reaches the surface, 
whether it be rain, hail, snow, sleet 
or dew. This is the water we are 
interested in for the reason our 
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daily economy depends upon it for 
existence. 

We know that a portion of this 
water is evaporated from water 
and land surfaces; still more is 
discharged into the air through 
the leaves of trees and plants; still 
another portion seeps downward 
into the ground past the plant roots 
and into the underlying forma- 
tions. This part continues to per- 
colate downward until it joins up 
with the water table which is the 
upper surface of ground water in 
storage. Below this point the open- 
ings in our ground formations are 
full of water. 

The water in these formations, 
with few exceptions, is slowly mov- 
ing under the force of gravity to 
some lower point. It moves much 
slower than people think but even- 
tually it reaches its destination 
or changes form, but no matter 


what distance it travels or how 
many times it changes form or 
position in its travels, it is still 
water and a part of the everchang- 
ing, everlasting hydrologic cycle. 

Under natural conditions ground 
water may find an outlet directly 
into a river, or the sea, or it may 
appear at the surface as a swamp 
or a spring. By far the largest 
part of ground water is discharged 
into streams where a portion is 
lost by evaporation. Water may be 
taken from a stream and all or 
part of it be used, or if ground 
water it may flow to an irrigation 
well to be pumped out onto the 
surface where some of it will be 
used up in evaporation and tran- 
spiration, and part will return to 
the ground water table. 

The part that our water-bearing 
formations play in this constant 
shifting of water from one place 
to another should be of particular 
interest to well drillers, as these 
formations not only control the 
amount of water in storage but its 
rate of movement and the amount 
of water that can be taken out of 
them by wells. 

It is well known that our ground 
water reservoirs are able to absorb 
large amounts of water quickly and 
that they give up this water slow- 
ly. In the Sacramento Valley in 
California the storage capacity be- 
tween 20 and 200 feet is estimated 
at 34 million acre-feet, or about 
one and a quarter times the usable 
capacity of Lake Mead. While the 
usable capacity of the Sacramento 
Valley is much larger than the 
average for ground water reser- 
voirs over the country as a whole, 
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it shows that the total is tremend- 
ous, much more than all of our 
man-made reservoirs put together. 

The capacity of our formations 
to hold water depends entirely on 
the nature of the rocks making up 
the formation. Underneath all of 
the United States there is a solid, 
dense granite-like base beyond 
which there is no ground water 
for practical purposes. Above this 
basement floor we have all kinds 
of rocks varying from thick stratas 
of limestone and sandstone to 
heavy thick deposits of sand, grav- 
el, clay, and silt. All of the rocks 
above the “base” will yield a little 
water if water can get into them 
and move through them. There- 
fore, the capacity of the rocks 
which make up water-bearing for- 
mations to hold and give up water 
varies widely. The most produc- 
tive rocks are the cavernous lime- 
stones and the lava rocks, then 
come the sandstones. 

More important from the na- 
tion’s standpoint than these rocks 
are the widespread and varied de- 
posits of sand and gravel which 
yield the bulk of the ground water 
produced in this country. The least 
important, as far as water is con- 


the background 


cerned, are the deposits of clay, 
shale, volcanic ash, the hard 
solid rocks above basement 
floor. 


the 


The total storage capacity of our 
underground reservoirs is enorm- 
ous. According to the report only 
rough estimates are available but 
these indicate that the amount of 
water stored is many times greater 
than all of our streams, lakes, and 
reservoirs, excluding the Great 
sakes. There is a great difference 
between the actual or total storage 
and usable storage. This we know 
from clay which may have a poros- 
ity of 50 per cent and be filled with 
water, but will not give up enough 
water to support a well, or taking 
the case of clean coarse gravel with 
a porosity of 25 per cent which 
will yield practi¢ally all of its water 
readily. 


For these reasons our ground 
water reservoirs are of two types, 
those which have a high rate of 
recharge, with a free flow and from 
which large amounts of water can 
be taken easily and steadily, and 
those with a low rate of recharge, 
restricted flow and from which 
only limited amounts of water can 
taken without reducing the 
amount in storage. We already 
have several of the second type 
which are being overpumped and 


be 


will be exhausted if not soon con- 
trolled. 

Examples of the first class are 
the limestones of Florida, the al- 
luvium of some of the western 
basins, and the glacial sands and 
gravels of the Ohio Valley and the 
Pacific Northwest. Examples of 
the second class are the sands and 
gravels of the High Plains, the 
Dakota sandstone and the lime- 
stones, sandstones, and shales in 
the Middle West. 

The report gives a very clear 
picture of the distinction between 
water table and artesian conditions 
in our ground water reservoirs and 
the importance of these distinc- 
tions with relation to usable stor- 
age capacity. Many of us do not 
fully appreciate these differences 
when considering ground water de- 
velopments though we fully under- 
stand the difference when it comes 
to pumping. 


Artesian beds or aquifers are 
full of water at all times. When 
water is withdrawn from such a 
bed through a well the water is 
taken from storage by the compac- 
tion of the bed and by a slight ex- 
pansion of the water itself as the 
pressure is lowered. When water 
is withdrawn from an aquifer by 
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Mr. W. T. Kizer of Palestine, Texas 
drills wells with an auger. He is 74 
years old and has been putting down 
wells by this method for over 30 years. 
While the picture does not show 
auger used by Mr. Kizer, it does show 


the horse used to power the rig. 


(Continued from Page 2) 

means of a water table well the 
water is actually taken from stor- 
age by drawing or dewatering the 
formation until an equilibrium or 
balance is set up between the wa- 
ter being taken out of storage and 
the water being taken in by re- 
charge. 

Therefore the storage capacity 
or specific yield of a water table 
formation is much larger than that 
of an artesian aquifer and each 
type of formation acts differently 
under pumping. As is well known, 
a water table well creates a cone 
of depression or withdrawal in the 
vicinity of the pumping well. The 
artesian well under pumping cre- 
ates changes in pressures in the 
vicinity of the well, which if plot- 
ted have the same general shape as 
a cone of depression, but are con- 
siderably different. 

Water table aquifers act similar 
to surface reservoirs in that stored 
water can be taken from them and 
then be replenished between peri- 
ods of pumping. In the case of 
artesian aquifers the effect of with- 
drawals reach the outcrop areas 
relatively soon, after which the 
rate of decline of the water table 
slows down and may stop entirely 
if the lowering induces increased 
recharge or cuts down natural dis- 
charge. Only water table aquifers 
can be recharged directly from the 
surface, as artesian aquifers must 
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be recharged from areas where 
there is no confining bed. In gen- 
eral, water table formations have 
the greatest recharge and yield and 
are most easily developed and 
managed. 


The recharge of ground water 
reservoirs is of interest and impor- 
tance though little thought is given 
to it in the average ground water 
development. Ground water is re- 
charged in two principal ways, 
either by infiltration from precipi- 
tation or infiltration from surface 
waters. Generally speaking, re- 
charge from precipitation is the 
principal process in humid sections 
and from stream flow in the arid 
sections. Recharge is therefore 
seasonal. In the Northeast, Mid- 
west and Northwest it is in the 
spring of the year as the water 
table is low. As summer comes on 
with higher rates of evaporation 
and transpiration and increased 
pumping the water table drops. It 
may be restored to a limited extent 
in the fall, but it continues to drop 
during the winter reaching a low 
just before the spring recharge. 
This cycle varies of course in dif- 
ferent parts of the country depend- 
ing on local use and rainfall condi- 
tions. 


In the arid western states pre- 
cipitation such as rain and snow is 
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caught in the mountains. Only ex- 
ceptional rainfalls add to ground 
water storage by infiltration from 
the surface. In the intermountain 
valleys of the West great beds of 
coarse outwash material are found 
where the mountain streams empty 
into the valleys. The accumulated 
precipitation from the mountains 
is discharged onto these porous 
beds and we have recharge from 
stream flow. 


In the same way that recharge 
is not fully appreciated, just so is 
ground water movement misunder- 
stood by many. The popular con- 
ception of ground water flow is 
that it is similar to a stream flow- 
ing on the surface. In a way this 
is true as both depend on gravity 
for their rate of movement. There 
is a vast difference in the rate of 
flow, however, as ground water 
noves much more slowly by com- 
parison and occurs in several dif- 
ferent forms or types of flow. 
Practically speaking, ground water 
flows through permeable rocks and 
between or around impermeable 
ones. The movement of water 
through a formation therefor 
controlled by the geology of the 
formation but so long as there is 
a difference in head there will be 
movement of some kind. 


is 
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the same token, if water 
through a formation or 
ground water reservoir, it must be 
discharged somewhere at a lower 
elevation. This may take ages of 
times and thousands of years, but 
eventually ground water will find 
an outlet. In doing so, some of it 
will be discharged at the surface 
as springs, of it will be dis- 
charged from the surface by evap- 
oration or transpiration, some of 
it will be withdrawn by wells, or 
it may leak off into other water- 
bearing formations. Whatever its 
travels some of it finally reaches 
the sea. Thus over a long period 
of time the discharge of a ground 
water reservoir is equal to the av- 
erage recharge minus losses due 
to evaporation and transpiration. 


Inasmuch the source of 
ground water is precipitation, it is 
apparent that our weather 
much to do with ground water. If 
precipitation and dry 
weather increases, there is less wa- 
ter. If the condition is reversed, 
there is more water. Dry and wet 
periods alternate during the year 
the dry and wet years follow each 
other as do dry and wet periods of 
vears. At the present time there is 
evidence of a gradual decrease in 
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precipitation and rise in tempera- 
ture during the last 50 years, but 
there is no reason to assume that 
this trend will continue indefinitely 
as we know there have been peri- 
ods of more precipitation and cool- 
er weather in our past. There is 
nothing in the picture which even 
slightly indicates that this country 
will ever become a Sahara Desert. 
What we do need is more study of 
our soils, streams, ground water 
reservoirs and water uses to deter- 
mine the best way to conserve the 
water now going to waste through 
a lack of proper control and use. 


In this connection, some consid- 
eration should be given to the part 
ground water formations play as 
balancing reservoirs in reducing 
flood peaks and sustaining flows in 
streams. Some of our largest 
springs are allowed to flow to 
waste, others contribute to stream 
flow, such as the immense springs 
along the Snake River in Idaho. 
Whatever the flow of these springs 
may be, it is small compared to 
the total flow of ground water from 
springs. If we consider for a mo- 
ment the average rainfall of the 
United States is about 30 inches 
A little more than 21 inches is 
evaporated and transpired and a 
little less than 9 inches runs into 
the ocean. The 9 inches represents 
an average flow of 1,800,000 cubic 
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feet per second. It is estimated 
that between one-third and two- 
fifths, or about 600,000 to 700,000 
cubic feet per second, has passed 
through ground water reservoirs 
before entering the streams. This 
proves the importance of ground 
water as a contributor to stream 
flow and also points out the fact 
that both ground water and sur- 
face water are to a certain extent 
dependent on each other. 

The quality of ground water en- 
ters into many developments, par- 
ticularly those for municipal, in- 
dustrial, and irrigational supplies. 
Greund water contains many 
things other than hydrogen and 
oxygen in the proportion H:0. Wa- 
ter first picks up impurities from 
the air, then from the surface and 
even from the formations it flows 
through as ground water. There 
is also some filtration taking place 
at the same time so that by the 
time it reaches us nearly all ground 
water is good from a sanitary 
standpoint. It usually contains 
chemicals, such as mineral salts 
which are not harmful. If it did 
not, we would not drink it. It de- 
pends entirely on the use of water 
as to the amount of or 
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chemicals it may contain. Water 
to be drunk must not contain harm- 
ful bacteria, or amounts of iron 
chloride, magnesium and other 
compounds in excess of the safe 
limits for human consumption. 
Each state and the U. S. 
Public Health have set up stand- 
ards governing these things and 
maintain laboratories to inspect all 
public water supplies. Barring ac- 
cidents or unforeseen contamina- 
tion our public water supplies are 
safe and of the required quality at 
all times. 

While considering ground reser- 
voirs in their natural state, we 
must also give thought to the effect 
of withdrawals from them by 
pumping or otherwise. Ground wa- 
ter reservoirs are naturally in a 
state of equilibrium, their levels 
rise and fall with the seasons and 
years, but over a long period of 
time the water added to them is 
balanced by the amount discharged 
under natural conditions. 


When a well is pumped, water 
is withdrawn and new conditions 
of equilibrium are set up in the 
vicinity of the well. If too many 
wells are located in a given area, 
the withdrawals from storage in 
that area may exceed the rate at 
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and son combination. Both of these men 
experienced, progressive well drill 
doing all sorts of work, constructing 
shallow screened and gravel treated wells 
or drilling deep rock wells as the situa- 
tion may require. In the picture they 
running a pump test on a new city 
well in Minnesota constructed under the 
supervision of Winston C. Larson, Con- 
sulting Engineer of Detroit Lakes. 
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for 50 years. The picture shows Fred 


helper drilling a well near their 


which the water can be replaced 
or recharged. It follows then that 
for a given rate of pumping more 
water can be withdrawn from wells 
spaced far apart than wells spaced 
too closely to each other. It is 
important, therefore, to know what 
effect a pumping well is having on 
an aquifer and guard against wells 
being located so closely together 
that they will interfere with each 
other when pumped. 


When investigating the possibili- 
ties of an aquifer to yield water, 
two things must be determined; 
the vielding ability of the forma- 
tion or its ability to transmit wa- 
ter, and its storage capacity. Such 
determinations are possible by 
methods developed by the U. S. 
Geological Survey in the last twen- 
ty vears. The trouble in most cases 
is that these fundamentals are 
not determined prior to making the 
development. Later on after the 
development has started to fail, 
these investigations are made in 
order to determine the cause of 
failure, rather than make them 
prior to the development and pre- 
vent a failure. Actually it is now 
possible to determine the effect of 
withdrawals from _ non - uniform 
aquifers and those limited by hid- 
den barriers or having areas of 
discharge or recharge within the 
range of the pumping. 


Man has used many schemes in 
order to recharge ground water 
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The Rice family has been drilling wells in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


S. Rice of Escanaba, Michigan with his 
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reservoirs, some of them with more 
success than others. In places in 
the West recharge is accomplished 
by placing wells near surface 
streams and then pumping out the 
water that would otherwise dis 
charge into the stream. In other 
places streams are diverted onto 
the surface and the underlying for 
mations recharged by direct infil 
tration. The return water of ir 
rigation which downward 
adds to the ground water supply 
but as far as ground water is con 
cerned this return water may or 
may not be beneficial depending on 
whether or not low lying areas be 
water-logged. Evaporation 
and transpiration from the exposed 
water surfaces and shallow water 
table removes of the water 
but in doing so it leaves an ac 
cumulation of mineral salts in the 
soil and on the surface which soon 
form “alkali” conditions. 


Thousands of acres have been 
ruined or put out of production in 
the irrigated areas of the West 
from surplus return water. The 
installation of drainage systems or 
pumping to lower the water table 
is the only known relief but too 
often these remedies are not ade 
quate and the areas involved are 
permanently damaged 
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To sum up, each ground wate 
reservoir has a safe yield or rate 
of withdrawal that can be develop 
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ed for human use. It is not a fixed 
quantity, as it depends on many 
factors, such as the manner in 
which wells are located and pump- 
ed, in addition to the natural abili- 
ty of the reservoir to hold and give 
up water. By designing ground wa- 
ter developments properly and tak- 
ing full advantage of the geologic 
and hydrologic characteristics of 
ground water reservoirs, they can 
often be made to yield more water 
safely than they do in their natural 
state. In other words, if a ground 
water reservoir is not operated 
within the limits of safe yield, then 
the withdrawals are simply mining 
operations with the ground water 
levels being reduced until they 
reach the lowest practicable stage, 
after which withdrawals are limit- 
ed to natural recharge, less natur- 
al discharge under the changed 
reservoir conditions. Such condi- 
tions are occurring now in central 
and southern Arizona, in California 
and the High Plains of Texas. To 
some extent mining of water has 
occurred in the Dakota sandstone 
under the Great Plains and in the aii the storage. It would seem that 
limestone and sandstone forma- yu, first job in developing a ground 
tions of Illinois, Wisconsin, and ad- water reservoir was to determine 
jacent areas. its safe yield and whether or not 
any of the stored water is to be 
ter reservoirs over a long period mined and if so, how much. Once 
of time is therefore limited to it is realized that a reservoir is 
their safe yield, rather than un- being pumped out, the economic, 
limited pumping or mining of wa- legal, and hydrologic questions 
ter. It must be conceded that we raised become vastly more compli- 
are willing to leave tremendous cated and difficult. As vet there 


South Dakota for nearly 50 years. 


well drilling rig which 
weighs 9,000 pounds and can put down 


quantities of water in our ground 
water reservoirs in order to be 
able to operate them on a safe 
vield basis, otherwise ground wa- 
ter withdrawals in excess of the 
safe yield will eventually use up 


The maximum use of ground wa- 
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Irrigation well in the Buck Horn Valley, Utah being developed by 
The well was drilled by the Davis Alcorn Company of California 
engine driving the pump through a geared head 
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3-inch holes to a depth of 800 feet. 


is no satisfactory solution to these 
questions except a mutual and vol- 
untary reduction in withdrawals 
until the reservoir has restored it- 
self and its safe yield determined 

There are many other phases of 
ground water use and conservation 
which have a bearing on the future 
supplies that can be secured from 
our ground water reservoirs, such 
as salvage of natural waste of 
ground water. The possibilities of 
induced and artificial recharge can 
be investigated and further utiliz- 
ed, as can the problems connected 
with salt water encroachment and 
contamination by wastes. When we 
have solved all of these problems 
and have our ground reservoirs at 
their maximum storage capacity, 
we still have the problem of control 
and management, otherwise we are 
back to where we are today. This 
one phase of ground water is prob- 
ably the most important of all, if 
we are to maintain our ground wa- 
ter supplies and still be able to use 
them to support our economy to 
the fullest advantage. 


The use of water, both surface 
and ground, has been thoroughly 
studied in recent vears and the es- 
timates of total use are still in- 
adequate. All the while we are 
making more use of water and the 
public is becoming more aware of 
the value of water. Several years 
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ago Dr. W. F. Guyton, then with 
the U. S. Geological Survey, esti- 
mated the use of ground water in 
1945 as follows: 
Irrigation 10 billion 
day 
Industrial 
day 
Municipal 3 
day 
Rural 
day 


gallons per 


5 billion gallons per 


billion gallons per 


2 billion gallons per 


These figures are probably more 
at the present time. The use of 
surface water for public supplies 
was estimated to be about 9 billion 
gallons per day in 1945, with the 
present use larger. One big ques- 
tion is the amount of surface wa- 
ter used and estimates of this vary 
from 30 to 100 billion gallons per 
day. It is estimated roughly that 
the use of ground water has ap- 
proximately doubled form 1935 to 
1945. Therefore, it may be 25 bil- 
lion gallons per day or more at 
this time. 


As a whole, the water situation 
over the country is not bad or any- 
thing to get alarmed about. True, 
there are critical areas where more 
water could used and where 
none is available. In many of these 
places, shortages have been cre- 
ated by our developments exceed- 
ing the water available. This can- 
not be charged to water shortage 
but to lack of foresight and judg- 
ment, by those creating the short- 
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age. This is particularly true in 
the West where agricultural and 
industrial users of water have fa 
exceeded the water supplies avail- 
able. 

Briefly the water situation by 
sections can be summed up as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The Atlantic and Gulf 
Coastal Plains are favorably locat- 
ed as far as water is concerned and 
with adequate study of ground wa 
ter and stream flow, followed by 
intelligent development this 
tion will have an ample supply of 
water as far as we can see into the 
future. 
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(2) The East-Central Region is 
an area that is deficient in ground 
water in many places but with con- 
siderable surface water available. 
As a whole, there sufficient 
ground water for domestic use and 
local industry, but there are a 
number of areas such as the Chi- 
cago area where more ground wa- 
ter could be used if it were avail 
able. On the other hand, there are 
many places along the streams and 
areas such as northern Indiana and 
the Lower Peninsula of Michigan 
where further ground water sup 
plies can be developed. 


1S 


The demands for water in the fu 
ture will have to be met by the in 
creased use of ground water in 
areas now underdeveloped and by 
providing more storage for dry sea- 
son water supply. 


(3) The Great Plains Region 
probably has more water in ground 
water reservoirs than any other 
area. Conditions in different sec 
tions vary of course with local con- 
ditions and of water. As a 
whole, the fullest use can be made 
of the water available in this area, 
provided future developments are 
carefully planned and the problems 
of water and 
rights taken into account. 

(4) The Western Mountain Re 
gion problems are the most seri- 
ous at the present time as there 
is no part of the country where a 
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TOMS COLUMN 


Dear Fellows: 
Well sir, fer a man who was 
raised where blizzards usually are 
part of our every 
day goings on, it 
ain’t fer me to start 
complainin’ when 
snow drifts gang up 
on the old rig, and 
a slug of frozen 
sleet adds up to 
some choice profan- 
ity. I gotta admit 
tho’ that a few of these weather 
combinations has been throwin’ us 
fer a loop lately. After I got to 
readin’ about what was happenin’ 
out there in sunny California, it 
looks like the weather man ain't 
playin’ no favorites. Lookin’ back 
over what now seems to be an 
awful lot of tough winters, I’ve 
always found that spring came 
poppin’ along before I got around 
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to doin’ what I’d been talkin’ about 
doin’ all through the winter days. 
It ain’t hard to put things off when 
it looks frosty outside an’ pleasant- 
ly warm by the fire on the inside. 
But there ain’t no substitute for 
doin’ today’s jobs today. If we’re 
smart now’s the time fer checkin’ 
the outfit and whatever equipment 
we got. We are goin’ to have a 
tough time gettin’ hold of material, 
to say nothin’ of manpower in the 
season that’s just around the cor- 
ner. If we can do our chores now 
in puttin’ everything in shape, it 
won't be half as costly in time an’ 
labor than if we wait. 

When you get around among 
people in different sorts of work 
and business, seems like they all 
figger that most of the headaches 
belongs to their particular job. 
Same way with drillers. We do a 
lotta belly-achin’ because of mate- 
rial and other restrictions that 
sure do make for aggravation, but 
we’re just one group with some 
production problems. Believe me, 
brother, everybody is havin’ ‘em. 
Come to think of it, I don’t re- 
member a time when most of us 
wasn’t puttin’ up a holler about 
something or other. It’s mostly a 
matter of adjustin’ yourself to 
what’s needed to finish the job. 

In these changing times you 
can’t help realizin’ the value of 
good organization work if you're 
plannin’ on stayin’ in the drillin’ 
business. Things are shapin’ up 
for greater understandin’ and rec- 
ognition of well drillin’ and its im- 
portance to good water supply. 
You'll see tighter laws, and gover’- 
ment regulations, there’ll be plenty 
of need fer knowin’ more about 
what’s goin’ on. That’s why I fig- 
ger a driller ought to get into his 
state Drillers Association. If you've 
paid any attention to what’s been 
goin’ on lately, you'll see the trend 
I’m talkin’ about. Just last year 
the drillers in Wisconsin started a 
new movement that called fer 
state-wide licensing of well drillers. 
At the first meetin’ there was only 
a few drillers who met up with the 
state officials. However, the offi- 
cials were glad to meet with the 
drillers because they were able to 
learn a lot about the practical 
problems of well drillin’ that 
changed their notions about puttin’ 
in certain regulations that would 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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be impractical and maybe unwork- 
able. The result was they decided 
to hold up these preparations for 
state regulations until they could 
meet with the state association of 
drillers at their annual meeting. 
Well, when they did meet, the drill- 
ers had a chance to have some say 
in setting up the matter of license 
fees, highway regulations fer drill- 
in’ equipment, and other things. 
It’s just common sense to take your 
business seriously enough to help 
keep it from bein’ bogged down in 
red tape. The way to do it is fer 
drillers to have the kind of state 
organizations that legislators will 
listen to. This same thing is goin’ 
on in the State of Michigan. There 
again the state officials have met 
up with the Board of Directors of 
the state drillers association, and 
there'll be a report fer discussion 
at the annual meetin’ in June. 

The local driller groups can deal 
with the matters that touch on 
their own locality, but it takes a 
state association to get down to 
brass tacks with the fellows who 
write laws or set up regulations. 
The handwritin’ is on the wall fel- 
lows—every state will be goin’ af- 
ter new and more rigid water sup- 
ply regulations sure as shootin’ 
It’s just good business to support 
your state association and do what 
you can to make it more effective. 
Not only the politicians, but every 
gover’ment department head has 
a healthy respect for organizations 
specially when they know what 
they’re talkin’ about. 

There’s gonna be plenty of good 
jobs comin’ up in ’52. To meet the 
situation a lot of us drillers will 
have to get off the rocker and make 
use of our ingenuity and experi- 
ences, because the material and 
manpower thing ain't goin’ to get 
any better in the immediate future. 

Well, there’s a tow truck waitin’ 
outside so I’d better get ready fer 
some plain an’ fancy cussin’. Good 
luck to you all fer a bang-up New 
Year. 

Yours truly, 
TOM. 
— 
THE LEGAL STATUS 
OF WATER 

In view of the fact that the use 
of water in this country is increas- 
ing rapidly and probably will in- 
crease still more in the years to 


W. C. Newman of 
operates a 21-W Bucyrus-Erie drill 
rig in the area of Thayer, Alton, Co 
and Oregon Counties. Mr. Newmar 
shown with his brother, A. L. Newman, 
both of whom started drilling for their 
father. These progressive di oper 
ate their own shop where they mar 
facture the casing they use and keep 
their equipment in shape 


Alton, Missouri 


llers 


come, it is of interest to review 
the situation as far as the present 
laws controlling the appropriation 
and use of water are concerned. 

It is apparent that the increased 
use of water will make heavier de- 
mands on our ground water reset 
voirs and that this further devel- 
opment will require regulation to 
protect our streams and ground 
water reservoirs from overdevel- 
opment and pollution. This can 
only be done by “water laws” that 
are fair and based on a clear un- 
derstanding of the hydrologic prin 
ciples involved. 

Many of our present so-called 
“water laws” are not sound from 
an engineering standpoint, being 
based on legal principles coming 
down from ancient court rulings 
based on a limited knowledge of 
water, whether it was on the sur 
face or underground. As a result, 
many of our present water laws 
are full of conflicting terms, out 
moded ideas, and wrong concep- 
tions of the function of water in 
our present-day economy. 

Some of these inconsistencies in 
the water law of the past are the 
use of such terms as “water- 
courses,” “percolating waters,” “dif- 
fused surface waters,” etc. In 
many states one rule of law is ap- 


plied to surface streams and an- 
other to ground water, without any 
clear distinction between the two. 

There are two general doctrines 
of water law in use in this country, 
the older one being the common 
law doctrine of riparian rights and 
the newer being the doctrine of 
prior appropriation. Many people 
interested in water law do not have 
a clear understanding of the differ- 
ence between these doctrines. Land 
owners living along streams talk 
glibly about their riparian rights 
and many well owners feel that 
they have a “right” of some kind 
due to the fact that there is water 
under their land and they have a 
well. All the while these people 
may be living in a state operating 
under the doctrine of appropriation 
or some other doctrine which does 
away with riparian rights or rights 
of any kind 

The two doctrines of water law 
we have mentioned are generally 
used but are diametrically opposed 
to each other. A riparian right is 
based on the ownership of land 
alongside a stream. It gives the 
owner use of the full natural flow, 
undiminished in quality or quan 
tity. If there is such a thing as 
a riparian right to ground water, 
it is based on the ownership of land 
beneath which there is a water 
hearing bed \ riparian right is 
not lost because an owner does not 
use it. It is inherent with the land 

On the other hand, a “water 
right” secured by appropriation is 
a right to divert and use water that 
has been declared to belong to the 
public. Under this doctrine which 
is a part of the basic law of the 
state, the prior or first appropria 
tors have the better or higher 
right. Later appropriators take 
what is left after the prior appropri- 
ators have received their appropri- 
ations. Such rights are generally 
limited to beneficial uses and’are for- 
feited when not ‘used for 
length of time. 

Due to the wide differences in 
water laws between the _ states, 
there will have to be some revisions 
that will insure the uniform ap- 
plication or rule of law as far as 
ground water is concerned. As a 
matter of fact, this lack of uni- 
formity in water law has led to 
special rules of law already, as wit- 
nessed by the so-called American 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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SURFACE and GROUND WATER CONDITIONS | 


eoter thon any percentage 
previously recorded during December 
ess than any percentage 

previously recorded during December 
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STREAM FL W AN ,ROUN WATER 
According to Water Resources 
Review issued by the Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interi- 
or, runoff during November, 1952 
was predominantly above normal 
throughout most of the United 
States and Canada and ground wa- 
ter levels in the United States were 
generally above normal. The 
drought in Texas continued with 
little change but there are indica- 
tions that the drought in the 
Southwest is becoming less severe 
and the drought in the Southeast 
is now confined to the Carolinas. 
The high flows and high ground 
water levels in the western part of 
the Mid-Continent area were most- 
lv a carry-over from summer floods, 
but in the eastern part they came 
from melting snows and rains. In 
Michigan water levels in wells in 
the Menominee River basin and in 
Iron County were at high levels, 
with the water levels in shallow 
wells in the drift deposits of the 
north-central part of the southern 
peninsula rising during the month 
In Wisconsin, Kansas, and Ne 
braska, key wells were showing 
higher water levels as a rule. The 
same was also true in Missouri. 
In central New England water lev- 
els in four states rose as a result 
of heavy rains. 
On Long Island in New York 
above normal precipitation caused 


y 
k 
VAY 200 SK 
enc ehne 


tons heavily pum 
1 December 


) NORMAL 


an abrupt reversal of the down- 
ward trend of water levels in the 
shallower wells and an average of 
almost a foot was observed. There 
was no apparent effect on the wa- 
ter levels of deep wells, however. 

The drought in Texas showed 
continuing low ground water levels 
in all areas reporting, with record 
lows for November in the heavily 
pumped areas near El Paso, San 
Antonio, and Houston. Water lev- 
els in the western states were gen- 
erally at a low stage, with places 
in New Mexico showing an annual 
net decline greater this vear than 
last vear 

The December report shows the 
drought continuing. However, 
ground water levels over the coun- 
try were mostly above normal with 
many new record highs. In Wash- 
ington, Wyoming, and Oregon, 
cround water were normal 
or higher. This was not the case 
n Utah, California, New Mexico, 
and Arizona, where ground water 
levels are still at a low stage. In 
Michigan and Indiana ground wa- 
ter levels were reported higher in 
many places. The same was true in 
the northern and eastern parts of 
Nebraska, also in parts of lowa, 
Missouri, and Kansas. 

In New York ground water lev- 
stream flow and reservoir stor- 
age were appreciably above normal, 


levels 


els, 


with Croton Reservoir in the New 
York City system spilling over on 
December 5. 

In the Southeast ground water 
levels were either normal or above 
in the Virginias, Kentucky, Ten- 
Georgia, and Mississippi. 
Ground water levels in North Caro- 
lina showed no appreciable change, 
but in Alabama they ranged from 
helow normal in the southern part 
of the state, to excessively high 
in the northern part. 

4) 
THE WATER SITUATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Continued fre 


nessee, 


m Pag 

higher value is placed on water 
than here. In fact, the future econ- 
omy of this section is based en- 
tirely on its water supply. While 
the present situation has been 
brought about by overuse, the 
needs of the area can be met to 
a large extent if the problem is 
attacked wholesale, with proper 
planning and co-operation between 
all parties interested. 


Mother: “Now before you get 
serious with him, be sure he is al- 
ways kind.” 

Daughter: “Oh, I’m sure he is; 
he told me that he put his shirt on 
a horse that was scratched.” 

Oo— 

“T’ve got a lot of things I want 
to talk to vou about,” the wife an- 
nounced. 

“That’s nice,” sighed her hus- 
band. “Usually you want to talk 
to me about a lot of things you 
haven't got.” 

{> 


How would you punctuate this 
sentence? Mary went swimming 
and lost her bathing suit.” 
“I'd make a dash after Mary.’ 
4) 
“What in the world hap 
pened to you? You're over an hour 
late getting with those 
mules.” 
Hired 
but I 


Boss: 
back 


Hand: “I know it, 
picked up Father O'Leary 
on my wav home and from there 
on the mules couldn’t understand 
a word I said.” 


Boss, 


“He’s left-handed and keeps his 
change in his right-hand pocket,” 
mentions Cutie Cathead in telling 
about her boy friend. 
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NEW REGULATIONS UNDER 
CMP-6 


The NPA has just issued Direc- 
tion 4 to CMP Regulation No. 6 
which sets up a procedure for wa- 
ter well contractors to apply for al- 
lotments of materials on a quarter 
basis beginning with the second 
quarter of 1952. The water well 
contractor must submit an appli- 
cation to the NPA each quarter 
(each 3-month period) for an allot- 
ment of steel and copper sufficient 
for all wells that he will drill dur- 
ing the quarter, except for any 
wells that may require more than 
6 tons of steel or 200 pounds of 
copper. For each well requiring 
more than 6 tons of steel or 200 
pounds of copper, a separate appli- 
ation must be submitted. The ma- 
terials for all wells smaller than 
this are to be lumped together in 
your quarterly application. 


The second quarter application 
must be sent in by February 15, 
1952, and is for the 3-month period 


Lattie Goggins of Elvins, Missouri has 
been drilling wells for many years in 
that vicinity. In addition to his water 
wells which are mostly in rock, Mr. Gog- 
gins has drilled many prospect holes for 
mines in his area. One of his rigs is 
shown drilling a farm well in the Missis- 
sippi River bottoms opposite Quincy, 


Illinois 


of April, May, and June. The ap- 
plication must be made on Form 
CMP-4C., 

With the application due on Feb- 
ruary 15, each driller must submit 
a report on the wells drilled and 
materials used during the period 
January 1, 1950, to June 30, 1950. 
This period is considered by NPA 
as a base period. This report must 
go in on Form CMP-65 and must 
be mailed with the application for 
materials for the second quarter 
1952 only. The report does not need 
to be sent with future applications 
after the second quarter. 

Form CMP-4C and Form CMP-65 
can be obtained at your nearest 
NPA or Department of Commerce 
field office. Direction 4 to CMP 
Regulation 6 is also available to 
vou at these offices. It is suggest- 
ed that you get the forms and in- 
structions at once. You should 
study the forms carefully. Some 
judgment is necessary in preparing 
the CMP-4C as it was set up for 
specific projects rather than for a 
quarterly application. 

Beginning April 1, 1952, a wa- 
ter well contractor can no longer 
use the self-authorization proced- 
ure that is now in effect. Up to 
that date, the water well driller 
can self-authorize on behalf of the 
owner up to 2 tons of steel or 200 
pounds of copper per project, but 
after April 1 the driller may use 
only the priority rating given to 
him with his quarterly allotment 
The well owner can continue to use 
the self-authorization procedure to 
purchase his own materials and 
the driller can use the owner’s ma- 
terials without regard to his allot- 
ment, but the quantities of materi- 
als furnished by the owner must 
not be included in the driller’s 
quarterly application. 

When your CMP-4C application 
is returned to you by NPA giving 
vou your quarterly allotment of 
steel and copper, you will get ar 
allotment symbol to use as a prion 
ity rating on vour orders for steel 
pipe, copper tubing, and the like. 
This same symbol with the letters 
“DO” written ahead of it and certi 
fied under CMP Regulation No. 6 
can and should be used as a prior- 
ity rating on your orders for well 
screens. The materials in the well 
screens you may require do not 
have to be covered by your allot- 


Jungmann Bros 
Topeka, Kansas 
enced wu 


inv locator 


Drilling Company of 
s equipped and exper 
drilling all types of 
They operate several rigs 
and one of them a No. 240 Star is show: 
drilling a well for Forbes Bros. Central 
Mills n Topeka These peopl ship 
cereal products all over the world and 
use large quantities of water in operat 
ing the mill 


wells ir 


ment of steel or copper, even 
though you use the “DO” and your 
allotment symbol on your well 
screen orders, because well screens 
are a Class B product under CMP 
and we apply directly to NPA for 
our quarterly requirements. 


Contact your nearest Depart- 
ment of Commerce office if you 
have questions about your applica 
tion, or write us and we will get 
the answers for you 


The Water Division 
of the NPA has been fighting to 
help water well drillers get materi- 
als under CMP ever since the Divi 
sion was organized in June, 1951 
Other governmental agencies have 
disagreed with the Water Resour- 
ces Division on a number of points 
and the present regulation is the 
result of a certain amount of give 
and take. It may not be just what 
we want, but we can be sure that 
the Water Resources Division has 
worked hard in the interest of wa 
ter well drillers. 


Resources 


Son—‘“Say, Dad, is it Atlas that 
supports the world?” 

Father—“No, Son, that’s Uncle 
Sam.” 

4> 

She 
beasts!’ 

He—“Yeah, I know. That’s why 
I run around with women.” 


“Men are contemptible 
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THE LEGAL STATUS 
OF WATER 

(Continued from Page 9) 
rule or the rule of Reasonable Use 
This departure from the old Eng- 
lish or Common Law doctrine of 
riparian rights occurred in 1862. 
The court ruling said that ‘a man’s 
right to use percolating water on 
his own land is limited by the cor- 
responding right of his neighbor, 
and restricts each to a reasonable 
exercise of his own right, a reason- 
able use of his own property, in 
view of the similar rights of 
others.”” This rule in some form 
has been followed in many states 
for ground water where the ripar- 
ian doctrine was in force. 

In 1903 the rule of reasonable 
was further changed by the 
rule of correlative rights or Cali- 
fornia rule as it is called. Under 
this rule the Supreme Court of 
California held that not only must 
one landowner’s use be reasonable, 
in consideration of the rights of 
others, but it must be correlated 
with the uses of others in times 
of shortage. 

The doctrine of Prior Appropria- 
tion was developed in the western 
states where the requirement for 
irrigation or other beneficial pur- 
poses was greater than the avail- 
able supply. The principal feature 
of this doctrine is the principle of 
first in time is first in right, so long 
as the use is beneficial. There is 
considerable question among those 
who have studied our water laws 
as to which doctrine would be most 
suitable for our future needs and 
development. There are many com- 
plicated legal questions to 
thrashed out, one of them being 
the final authority or level at which 
water laws are to be effective. Most 
people today feel that this level 
should be the state for the best 
administration, control, and en- 
forcement. There would have to be 
close co-operation between the wa- 
ter users of each area regardless 
of the state they lived in. 

To review the status of our wa- 
ter laws as of today, a report was 
prepared in July, 1950, by Mr. C. L. 
McGuinness of the U. S. Geological 
Survey at the request of the Presi- 
dent’s Water Resources Poliev 
Commission. We are therefore re- 
printing from that report a partial 
summary of existing water law by 
states. 


use 


be 


To be ¢ 








INDIANA MEETING 

The 21st annual convention of 
the Indiana Well Drilling Contrac- 
tors Association will be held Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday, Ap- 
ril 9, 10, and 11, 1952, in Indianap- 
olis at the New Conservation Build- 
ing on the State Fair Grounds. 

This meeting will be held in a 
large room with ample exhibition 
space and all services required to 
put on a good show. H. K. Carr, 
of Greentown, Indiana, is Secre- 
tary, and he will be glad to furnish 
information to anyone regarding 
this meeting. 


SOUTH DAKOTA MEETING 

The 1952 meeting of this asso- 
ciation will be held at the Marvin 
Hughitt Hotel in Huron, South 
Dakota, on February 29 and March 
1, 1952. Mr. Harold P. Norbeck is 
Secretary of this group. This is 
the first annual meeting of this 
association. 


IOWA MEETING 
The 23rd annual convention of 
the lowa Well Drillers Association 
was held at the Fort Des Moines 
Hotel in Des Moines, January 23 
and 24, 1952 
A full program of talks and en- 
tertainment had been prepared for 
this meeting and special provision 
was made for the ladies. A full 
report of the meeting will be given 
later. Travis C. Parker, of West 
Branch, lowa, Secretary, was in 
charge of arrangements. 


NORTH DAKOTA MEETING 

This association held its 36th an- 
nual meeting at the War Memorial 
Building in Bismarck, December 2, 
3, and 4, 1951. 

Talks by Dr. Wilson M. Laird, 
State Geologist, and Art William- 
son, Director of Municipal Engin- 
eering, State Board of Health, and 
others high-lighted the program, 
which also included the annual ban- 
quet held at the Patterson Hotel 
and the usual business meetings. 

F. V. Sletvold, of Oakes, North 
Dakota, Secretaryv-Treasurer of the 
group, arranged the meeting. 


MICHIGAN MEETING 
In October, 1951, a statewide 
meeting of this association was 
held in Lansing at which time it 
was decided to do something defi- 
nite about a licensing law. A com- 
mittee was appointed to study the 
question and submit a plan for such 
a law. On November 25, 1951, the 
Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion met with representatives from 
the Departments of Health and 
Conservation and presented a pro- 
posed draft of a licensing law. It 
was decided to send a copy of the 
proposed law to each of the eleven 
locals asking them for their sug- 
gestions, which were then present- 
ed to the state representatives by 
the Board of Directors at another 
special meeting held December 15, 
1951, in Lansing. Mr. Harold Arm- 
strong, Secretary, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, is familiar with the de- 
tails of the proposed licensing law. 
Details may be secured by writing 
to him. 
MISSOURI MEETING 
The Missouri Water Well 
Association will hold its 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Drill- 


‘ime 1952 


‘~~ « 
of Trenton, Florida 
ure with the 

tn the oldest rig in the 
of Florida The picture s of a 
ch well 50 feet deep or the Suwannee 

iver. Mr. Palmer, who is now 76 years 
, has drilled wells all of his life and 
ll using the rig shown, which he 


a “poor-mar ’s outfit.” 
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(Continued from Page 12) 
meeting in Rolla at the Geological 
Survey and Water Resources Build- 
ing on March 10 and 11. 

Invitations are being extended to 
all drillers and manufacturers to 
attend this meeting as space will 
be available for inside and outside 
displays. The usual program of in- 
terest and entertainment for drill- 
ers has been prepared by Dale L. 
Fuller, Service Secretary, Rolla, 
Missouri. 


OKLAHOMA MEETING 

The Board of Directors of this 
association have decided to hold 
their 1952 meeting on October 30 
and 31 at the Extension Study Cen 
ter on the North Campus of the 
University of Oklahoma at Nor- 
man. Further details of the meet- 
ing will be announced when avail- 
able by L. J. Clarke, Secretary, Ok- 
lahoma City. 


NEBRASKA MEETING 

The 21st annual convention and 
short course of the Nebraska Well 
Drillers Association will be held at 
the University of Nebraska, Thurs- 
day and Friday, February 21 and 
o> 

This meeting will follow the 
same general pattern as past meet- 
ings of this association which 
means there will be a program of 
interest and entertainment for all. 
The meetings will be held in Ban- 
croft Hall where larger quarters 
have been made available. Mr. V. 
H. Dreeszen, Secretary, can fur- 
nish details regarding the meeting. 


OREGON MEETING 

The Oregon Drilling Association 
held its annual meeting on Decem- 
ber 14, and 15, at the Multnomah 
Hotel in Portland. Mr. William 
Bowes, City Commissioner, gave 
the address of welcome. 

This was followed by talks from 
R. C. Newcomb, District Geologist, 
U. S. Geological Survey, Clyde 
Walker, Agricultural Engineer, 
General Electric Company, and 
representatives of the NPA and 
OPS. 

Friday evening dinner, dancing, 
and entertainment were provided 
for the group at the Club Portland. 
The next morning there was a dem- 
onstration of machines, tools, and 
bit dressing at the Portland branch 
of the Star Drilling Company. Six- 
ty ladies were entertained at a 


noon-day lunch at the Aero Club. 

The usual business meetings 
were held with the 1951 officers 
re-elected. They are: Ed Steinman, 
President; Art Gaunt, Secretary; 
Ed Jannsen, Vice-President. The 
meeting closed with a secial hour 
on Saturday afternoon at the Mult- 
nomah Hotel. 

NEW YORK MEETING 

The annual election of officers 
and banquet of the Empire State 
Water Well Drillers Association 
was held at Trinkous Manor in Or- 
iskany, January 16, 1952. 

Many subjects of interest were 
discussed. Among those appearing 
were: Mr. E. S. Asseltine of the 
U.S. Geological Survey, and others 
interested in well drilling matters. 

After a cocktail hour, the ban- 
quet was held, which was followed 
by square dancing and a floor show. 
These meetings are always well at- 
tended and enjoyed by everyone. 

MINNESOTA MEETING 

Minnesota will hold its 30th an- 
nual meeting in Minneapolis at the 
Nicollet Hotel on March 20, 21, and 

1952. 

Mr. Norm Ovram, Executive Sec 
retary, is hard at work arranging 
a program and entertainment for 
this meeting. No doubt it will be 
along the usual lines of a Minneso- 
ta meeting with space for manu 
facturers to exhibit their products 
and meet their customers. Mr. Ov 
ram can be reached at St. Paul &, 
Minnesota, 1495 W. Larpenteu 
Avenue, for details 
WISCONSIN MEETING 

This association will hold its an- 
nual convention February 14, 15, 
and 16 at the Hotel Northland in 
Green Bay. A special effort is be- 
ing made to give manufacturers an 
opportunity to spend more time 
with the drillers attending. 

Plans are being made for a large 
attendance to take part in the ex- 
cellent program and entertainment 
that will be provided. All corre- 
spondence should be sent to Ralph 
H. Nienow, Secretary-Counsel, at 
Merrill, Wisconsin. 


ILLINOIS MEETING 
The Illinois Well Drillers Associ 
ation will hold its 25th annual 
meeting at the Hotel Kaskaskia in 
LaSalle on February 7, 8, and 9, 
1952. 


»» 


operate two rigs 
the vicinity of 
In the picture 
ll with the 
mounted rig 


ind Weaver 


This will be in the nature of an 
anniversary meeting and all old 
members will be called upon for a 
short account of their membership 
and benefits after twenty-five 
vears. Technical meetings will take 
up the last two days of the meet- 
ing, with the annual banquet and 
entertainment to take up the eve 
ning hours. Richard F. Fisher, Ur 
hana, is Executive Secretary 


MISSISSIPPI] MEETING 
This association will hold its an- 
nual meeting July 10, 11, and 12 at 
Biloxi. Details are not available at 
this time 


“I am surprised that your 
mother agreed to your marrying 
Bill when she dislikes him so.” 

“Well, said that she just 
wants to be his mother-in-law for 
a while.”’—Huntingtonian. 


she 


o 


Singer—“Don’'t like 


voice?” 


you my 


Accompanist “Madam, I’ve 
played on the white keys and I’ve 
played on the black keys, but why 
must you always sing in the 
cracks?” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


We will insert advertisements for drilling 
equipment wanted or for sale, help or work 
wanted, etc., for our readers, free of charge. 
Advertisements must be brief, and we cannot 
assume responsibility for them, but will be 
glad to put parties in touch with each other 
by this means and suggest that they investi- 
gate any offers or inquiries carefully for them- 
selves 











FOR SALE: Fairbanks-Morse Pomona 
Type Deep Well Turbine pump consisting 
of a 13-stage 10-inch all bronze bow! 
section showing no Wear or corrosion and 
designed for 500 g.p.m,. 450-ft. head; 
380 feet of 65%” OD heavy column pipe 
and 144” diameter shaft; head designed 
to receive 100 h.p. motor; 
$2500.00; if sold within a 
mile radius of Chicago, we will deliver 
and install in well, if accessible, for 
$800.00 additional; we will arrange for 
motor, if interested. Write: J. P. Miller 
Artesian Well Company, Box 359, Brook 
field, Illinois. 

FOR SALE: On account of poor health, 
selling Armstrong drilling machine at a 
real bargain; all steel semi-anuel mount 
ed on a good Dodge truck two-ton rear 
end; good tires; 33-ft. power! hoist 
powered by good Waukesha motor; 500 
ft. good drilling line; 500-ft. good sand 
line; well spool 1,000 ft. of line; shock 
ibsorber in top of mast; three strings of 
drilling tools 1—18-ft. 4” stem; 1—12-ft 
4"stem; 1—18-ft. 3 swivel rope 
socket; three sets drilling jars; 2—-8” set, 
i—10” set, six 6%4” drilling bits, good 
length, 2—5” drilling bits, 4—4” bits; 
driving clamps, blower and anvil; 8 bail 
ers dart and flat bottom; and circle jack; 
elevators different size, sledge hammers, 
chain tighteners; $2,500.00, f.o.b. Writ 
Cc. F Simpson, Cedar, Nevada, 
Missouri. 

WANTED T 

diameter by 
s4x7API pin jt; 
tt: 5° w. oa; 1 set 
jack end; 1 « 
drill 


price less 


motor 300 


mast 


stem; 


1000 S 


Used 
length; 2x3 or 244x 
344x44%4x7 API BOX 
tool wrenches, 5” sq 
rele jack for 5” sq; 12 
bits 3% x 4% x TAPI jt; 600 Ib. 
Write: J. Kriska, Seffner, Fla. 

FOR SALE: 22W Bucyrus-Erie, 240 
Star, trucks, welders, and Write 
Gearld E. Foster, P.O. Box 1135, Sonoma, 
Calitlornia. 

FOR SALI 71 
hoist on derrick, con ple te 
PU and cable 
mounted on Inter mal 
good conditior ‘ or 
Grand River, o, Phone 
i816. 

FOR SALE: Several 
() hip. oil and water 
inch and 5-inch 
niormation, write 
Company, 3304 Chouteau Av 
Louis 3, Missouri. 

WANTED TO RENT: With optior 
buying, one heavy duty portable 

; must hav ipacity; 


drill ster 
1 


tools. 


Speed Star, 


powe! 
vith 6” drill 
and sand line 
truck; all is 
Fredebaugh, 


Painesville 


ing tools 900 


deep well pumps, 

lubricated for 
detailed 

Wrecking 


St 


casings For 
General 


enue, 


d 
and wrenches for 
sonable price. Writ 
Ortonville, Minn. 


FOR SALE: For immediate delivery 
#10 Howell Demountable jetting 
machine mounted on Model A Ford truck; 
complete with jetting hose, swivel, pump 
drill bits, ete. Unit is only two 
years old with little use. Write: Richfield 
Plumbing Company, 7640 Lyndale Ave 
nue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE: Slim Hole rotary drill rig, 
on White truck 55’ A-F frame derrick, 
6x6 Wheatley pump with Minn-Moline 
engine, double drum, hoist with 35 h.p. 
Moline engine; Weise rotary table; ap 
proximately 400 ft. 342 x 20’ stems, with 
Hughes Acme 3'2 joints, 442” square 
Kelley 24° with 6% x 20’ heavy. drill 
collar to hold tri-cone Hughes bits, in 
alignment; Mud mixer, and small 
t mplete, ready to go, including tri 

Hughes bits from 10” to 5%” in 
heavy duty Army dual for 


one 


rods, 


hoses 
ools co 
cone 
trailer 
hauling stems, collar and Kelley back of 
truck with bolsters, etc. A bargain at 
$7,500.00 f.o.b. Delafield, Wiscon- 

No. 25 Armstrong ma 
mounted, A frame derrick, 
bearing, jack-shaft on rig; ready 
for portable engine; bargain at $500.00. 
Write: Gray Well Drilling Company, Inc., 
I’. O. Box 181, Delafield, Wis. 


WANTED TO BUY: A small cable 
tool drill with or without tools and with 
or without truck; this should be similar 
to Star No. 240 or Bucyrus-Erie No. 20 
W. Write: Box SPW, c/o Edward E. 
Johnson, Inc., 2304 Long Avenue, St. 
Paul 4, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE: Model 3%. Keystone wood 
t 2 Reo 
machine and truck in good 
complete with tools for only 
also a 22-W_ Bucyrus-Eri« 

ounted on a 40 International truck 
short wheel 1000 x 20 good, 
air brakes; machine has Dual cat heads, 
pooling device, casing reel, all new 
cables; complete with tools all for 
$4,200.00; both machine and truck in 
good mechanical condition. Write: Paul 
N. Wright. R.D. 3, Bellefonte, Pennsy] 
ania, telephone 4241. 


FOR SALE Bucyrus-rig 

th hand and drilling tools n 
Ford V-8 truck; all steel dog house; 
000 watt light plant; 1947 Ford winch 
truck with gin poles; bulldozer with 6 
blade and winch with 200 hours running 
tir Steel tool box; equipment ir 
Ready to go to work. 
W rite Harry M. K me, 
Mattoon, Illinois. 


FOR SALE: 21-W Bucyrus-Erie mount 
ed on D-35 International truck; tools for 

and 4 500 %” drill cable; 
0 of ol wrenches; tool 
bailers; machine 
uck in first-class condition; good 
od cab; with all glass intact; 
ill this equipment in first-class condition. 
Write: W. G. Law, Troy, Alabama. 

FOR SALE One No. 44 
1950 Cyclone rig, 18 1 
ed or 
1achine 


7 
Size, 


cash, 
sin; also Heavy 
hine, trailer 


roller 


frame, steel 
truck; both 
condition, 
$1,700.00; 


mast, mounted on a 


base, 


tires 


complete 
ounted on 


Price 
820 


shape 
$7,400.00. 


kdgar, 


hole; 
sand line; t 
tightener; and 4 
nd tr 


ibber; gor 


Standard 
, ! onths old, mount 
1936 Dodge; twe speed rear axle; 
and truck ready to go, no tools; 
1946 rig, trailer 
spooling de 
ready to go 


Road, Jack 


Bucyrus 

el ind 

or, machine 
song, Old State 
, phone 512. 


also 


FOR SALE: A well built solid tool 
rig, capable of drilling 3”, 4”, and 5 
wells; mounted on Dual Wheel rubber 
trailer; both 3” and 5” string of 
tools; also other 5” well tools; will sell 
very reasonable; leaving for service so 
selling out; rig also suitable for repair 
ing wells. Write: Jim Lohse, Elbow 
Lake, Minnesota. 

FOR SALE: One 22-W Bucyrus-Erie 
drill complete with derrick hoist, spool 
ing device, casing reel, starter and 
generator, mounted on 1940 Chevrolet 
cab over truck, two speed axle; machine 
and truck in good condition. Price com 
plete for machine and truck $5,000.00 
Write: Hoeg & Ames, Lincoln, lowa. 

WANTED TO BUY: A pair of drill 
bits that will work in a 4” pipe and jars 
of like size; also pair of 6” bits to fit 
4” and 4%” drill bar; and two large 
claw end drill wrenches three and 
half square. Write: Adolph Rude, 
Flandreau, South Dakota. 

FOR SALE: One Peerless, 7% H.P. 
1,800, 3P, 60C, 220V, 80° 6x1l4texl” col 
two 8” LA bowls, 200 gal @ 60 ft. 
$600.00; two sets unused 12” bowls; 
1,000 gal 90 ft. 8” col. $250.00 each; 
one unused 180 H.P. marine Continental 
engine and reduction gear. Write 
American Drilling Company, Box 93, 
Little Silver, New Jersey 

FOR SALE: Well drilling business 
ind equipment, including 45 x 100 ware 
house and shop; doing a good business 
and good outlook for spring; must sell 
because of poor health Write F. E. 
Mead Well Drilling Company, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. 

FOR SALE Money making water 
well drilling and pump business; three 
all steel well drills truck mounted, home 
and one and half land panel 
and two trucks for get rid of 
casing worries, basalt formations, very 
little casing here; sell any part or all, 
night do some trade; wish to retire; 
Write: A. R. McInroy, Box 11, Clarkston, 
Washington or phone 2531-W 

WANTED: Cable tools 17's, 15's 
and 13', drill bits any joint. Writ 
Trask Artesian Well Company, 287 Main 
Street, Norwich, Connecticut. 

FOR SALE: Late 1949 No. 44 Cy 
clone oil field drill mounted on 1940 
s-ton International truck with blower 
and lines; no tools. Write: R. R. Long, 
R.R. No. 6, Jacksonville, Illinois, tel 
phone 512. 

FOR SALE Failing and Sullivan 
rotary drills, complete, truck mounted, 
tools, drill rod, ete. priced $5,000.00 to 
$8,500.00. Write: Fred E. Butler, Box 
1832, Casper, Wyoming. 

FOR SALE 21-W, Style D 
ng, less truck, including cable and sand 
line, catheads on machine; condition of 
machine good; purchased new in March, 
1948. Write Leo Lutz, Wis 
consin, phone LD 212. 

FOR SALE: A Keystone 
drilling machine, mounted on a 2-ton 
International truck; good tires and truck 
n good condition; equipped with tools 
and lines; has a steel “A” Nash derrick 
36 ft. high; this machine is in good 
running condition; good power 
plant; price reasonable. Write: W. K. 
Massey, 693 Lawton Street, S. W., At 
lanta, Georgia, Phone Franklin 2368, 


tire 


one 
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service; 
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FOR SALE: One Marvel well ma 
chine mounted on truck, equipped with 
tools; also another set of drilling tools; 
cheap; reason for selling is death of 
owner. Write Mrs. Herman Miller, 
R. D. No. 1, Montoursville, Pennsylvania 
WANTED TO BUY One 6” drill for 

} diameter bar 1% by 2's 8a PL. 
thread; one good used welder 200 
or 250 amp capacity 4 cylinder V_ type 
motor preferred; also one substitute 1's 
»” API pin 8-1%” by 25s” 7a P.L. 

- also one swedge screen for 4 
and swedge for 
diameter wells. Writs 
411 KE. Oak, Fairbury, Ill. 
No. 160 Howell Machine 
International truck 
1500 of a 
of sand line. 2 Drill 
Stems, one 3”, one 5”; 2-5%” Drill 
tits; 1-5” Drill Bit; 1-6” Drill Bit; 
1-8” Drill Bit; 1-4” Drill Bit; 2-4 
55 Swedge; Bit Wrench, 
Jackscrews, etc., Grease 
Jetting Attachment complet« 
mounted on two-wheel trailer, twin 
cylinder jetting pump 4'2” powered by 
4 cylinder LeRoi engine 3°. x 3'2”" bore, 
gasoline or natural gas manifold. 150 
1 extra heavy drill 1937 Ford 
water tank truck power take-off pump 
Portable electric welder on two-wheel 
trailer Hobert type M.B. 200 amp. 4 
cylinder gasoline motor, very little. 
Rig in A-1 been used 
since it was overhauled $5,000.00. 
Wibaux, 


also 


for 
wells one 
screen for 6 
Carl Bolliger, 

FOR SALE: 
mounted 
vith winter 
drill line, 


ameter 


on ton 


inciosure. 


some 


failers; 1-5% 
Hand 
Outfit. 


Tools, 


rod. 


used 
Hasn't 
Price, 


Box 677, 


conditior 


Write Carl Settle, 
Montana 


Oras 


F. M. Carnes of 
vell known throug 
bama and Northwest 
drilling. In the 
45 gallons pet 


Alabama is 
Southeast Ala 
orida for his well 
picture the output 

minute. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE 
earth augering machine with 100 feet of 
41.” augers, capable of drilling 125 ft 
Walls up its own hole in otherwise loose 
formations, like gravel Also wanted to 
buy: Bucyrus-Erie 20W or 22W or sin 
ilar machine with tools, prefer 3°, 4°, 
and 5” tools. Must be a bargain and u 
good condition. Write Elmer Crain, 311 
W Div Street, Boyne City, Mich 
gan. 

FOR SALE BY 
Smithway 
turbine, complete 
drive for 
1,760 r.p.n 
20° suctior 


fittings; 


Mobile drill 


sion 


OWNER: One 6 stage 
lubricated 


with right 


wate! deep well 
angle gear 
g.p.m. 225° total head, 
feet 6” x 1's” column, 
prelubricating tank and 
pump br ind new neve! l 
price $1,850.00, immediate ae 
Write or wire, Box ABC, 2304 
Paul 4, Minnesota 


SALE Fort Worth spudder, 
built to handle ip to , 500 
pounds of tools down to about 
or will drill small holes to 1, 
tools from 6” to 18 Internat K-7 
truck: rig was rebuilt two years agi 
and in good conditior Write: W. D 
Jones, Route Hereford, Texas, tele 
phone 9008-F3 


FOR SALE 
semi-trailer mounting; 
August 1948; excellent 
$13,750.00, with 
and extra equipment 
R. 5S 


ew 


500 
70 


pipe, 
crated; 
livery 
Long Av 
FOR 


model C, 


enue, St. 


0 Teet 


0 feet 


onal 


krie 


haesd 


28-L, 
new 
price 
of tools 
Writs 


(Clarence, 


pure 
condition; 
complete 
$17, 
Knapp, 8845 Main Street, 
York. 


FOR SALE Drilling 
Farmington, Michigan; Cyclone 
four years old, drilling machine tr 
mounted with 600 ft. new cable one 
1946 Studebaker 1's tor truck witl 
built-in tool boxes; drilling 
g tools for 3°, 4°, and 6 

surging blocks, thre 
pipe utters tron 


torch, s« 


yO0OL00 


busine ! 
42 
ick 


one 


odert and 
retrievir 
wells; also 


and 


icetylene 


dies, 
veral hundt 
n small tools too numerous 
$6,500.00; plenty of 
pansio! to to at 
more: othe? 

Write 


Street 


Joseph } Cauffiel, 
, Farmington, Michiga 


Farmington 2405 


FOR SALE One «240 Speed Star rig 
in first-class condition; self starter, 
unit, slow speed catheads; 33 
complete string of 4 
on K-5 International truck, 
class condition; good tires, 
anywhere; rig now drilling 
I. Warner, McBean, 
4-2632 


power 
mast and a 
rig mounted 
truck in 
and will go 
Write Ceorge 
Georgia, 


first 


tele phone 


Excited Husband—*“Doctor, will 
you please hurry right over. My 
wife has an attack of appendicitis.” 

Doctor “Now that’s impossible. 
I took out her appendix two years 
ago. Don’t tell me that she’s grown 
a new one?” 

Husband 
wife doesn’t have 
And she hasn't a 

| I have a new wife.” 


“Don’t tell me my 
appendicitis! 


new appendix. 


NEW GOULDS PUMP 

Production of a new tankless 
domestic water system, the Close- 
Cupld Balanced-Flow Jet, has been 
announced by E. E. Backlund, Sales 
Manager, Goulds Pumps Inc., Sen- 
eca Falls, N. Y. 

The unit is “the only pump 
its kind’, according to Backlund 
a complete, self-contained, shallow 
well water system that operates 
without a storage tank. Within 
pump capacity (520 GPH at 10 ft 
suction lift), the Balanced-Flow’s 
self-adjusting capacity feature pro- 
vides fresh running water in just 
the quantity desired, no matte 
how many outlets are in use at the 
same time. 


ol 


The Close-Cupld construction of 
the new pump offers several im- 
portant selling features. Perman 
ent alignment, quiet operation and 
freedom from wear are assured 
The rotating impeller is the only 
moving part. Installation is simple 

and the pump can installed 
almost anywhere, since it measures 
only 20” x 111.” x 15” overall. 

Important engineering step 
have been taken to resist corrosion 
in the new pump. All cast iron 
parts touched by water are treated 
with a special coating (similar to 
that inside food cans) to resist 
rust. The impeller, guide vane and 
diffuser are made from modern, 
durable, non-corrosive plastic. 


be 


The new Balanced-Flow unit will 
retail at about $109.50. This price, 
Backlund feels, will be a strong sell 
ing point, inasmuch as it is the 
whole customers need not 
buy a tank. 


cost 


Backlund stated that the pump 
is now in full-scale production, and 
that descriptive literature is avail 
able. Inquiries are invited. 
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LIKE THE STERLING MARK ON SILVER 
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“JOHNSON” on well screens stands for the very finest. It 





guides you to a screen which represents half a century devoted 
to research, engineering, and manufacturing . . . 


A product upon whose development many dollars in research 
have been expended... 


A product perfected through years of manufacturing experi- 
ence... 


It guides you to the world’s oldest exclusive manufacturer of 
well screens. 


Remember this name when you buy a well screen—it is a 
sign post to finest quality that costs you no more. 





A FIRM’S GREATEST ASSET IS THE 
CONFIDENCE OF ITS CUSTOMERS. 
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EDWARD E. JOHNSON, INC. 


— Manufacturers Exclusively Since 1904 — 
ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 
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